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THE STATE CARRIAGE 
OF MARSHAL SOULT, DUKE OF DALMATIA. 


In describing the splendid out-door pageant 
of the late Coronation, we noticed, in terms 
of unqualified commendation, the equipages 
of the distinguished personages who ap- 
peared upon that august occasion, as Re- 
presentatives Extraordinary of the principal 
sovereigns of Europe. The sumptuousness 
of the carriages, the noble horses, the cost- 
liness of their trappings, and the superb de- 
coration of the liveries, were all in the best 
style of state, and worthy of royalty itself. 
Their brilliancy called forth the liveliest 
admiration throughout the line of the pro- 
cession ; and there are no better judges in 
the world than our countrymen of the 
beauty of a carriage, or the excellence of 
“ cattle :”? for, in what country of the world 
are there so many well-appointed equipages 
asin England? It should, however, be no- 
ticed, that most of these carriages were built 
for the above occasion by London coach- 
makers, the superiority of whose skill-has, 
for many years, been celebrated throughout 
Europe. Indeed, the substitution of Eng- 
lish-built carriages for others of clumsy and 
graceless contour, was one of the first out- 
ward and visible signs of international im- 
provement after the peace of 1815; and the 
present King of the French, then Duke ot 
Orleans, on his return to Paris, provided 
himself with English carriages, a stud of 
English horses, couchmen, grooms, «&c.; 
and thereby soon set the fashion in such 
matters at Puris. Without having been 
previously apprised of this fact, well do we 
remember being struck with the splendour 
of a four-in-hand, spanking into the second 
court of the Palais Royal, and attracting as 
many gazers as would either of our metro- 
politan state coaches. In short, although 
the construction of covered carriages was 
not an English invention, their improvement 
has been wrought to higher perfection in 
this country, than elsewhere; the superior 
lightness, elegance, and durability, of Eng- 
lish carriages, are acknowledged all over 
the Continent; and several English coach- 
makers have established themselves in the 
French capital, the Parisian ‘‘ Long Acre’? 
being, we believe, in the Champs Elysées. 
But the carriage of Marshal Soult, en- 
graved upon the preceding page, is of Pa- 
risian ‘build,’’ as its outline will satisfy 
any one who has once seen a native French 
carriage. On the day of the Coronation, it 
received the most marked admiration of the 
people ; we mean, over and above the inte- 
rest displayed towards its illustrious occu- 
pant. From all the evidence we could col- 
lect, the chaste style of the whole equipage 
was universally commended ; but more es- 
pecially the richly-chased mountings and 
other appointments of the carriage itself. 


The body is a fine cobalt, towards the per- 
fection of which colour the French chemists 
have greatly distinguished themselves, — 
This colour is relieved with gold, in chaste 
design. Upon the panels are emblazoned 
the arms of his Excellency, with the baton 
of a Field-Marshal, crossed, the only order 
being that of the Legion of Honour; the 
whole upon a rich mantle. The body has 
side-lights ; and above the roof rises a silver 
cornice, elaborately chased and tastefully 
pierced; and in the centre, and at each 
angle of the roof, is a ducal coronet, also of 
silver. It has four elegant lamps, two front 
and two back, each being surmounted with 
a silver ducal coronet. The interior fittings 
are of rich nankeen satin, relieved with 
scarlet ; the hammer-cloth is of blue broad- 
cloth, trimmed with nankeen, and _ boldly 
emblazoned with the arms of his Excel- 
lency. These details are slightly varied 
from our description, at page 7 of the pre- 
sent volume; whereat will be found a fur- 
ther notice of this magnificent “turn-out ;"’ 
unquestionably the best specimen of French 
‘‘ state?’ that has, within our recollection, 
been witnessed in this country. 


To the above, it may be interesting to 
append the following brief sketch of the 
military life of Marshal Soult; the details 
of which have been, in the main, translated 
from the celebrated Biographie des Con- 
temporaines. 

Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, was 
born in 1769, at St. Amand, in the depart- 
ment of the Tarn; entered early into the 
army as a private soldier, and became a sub- 
altern in 1790. He was adjutant in the di- 
vision of Lefebvre, on the Moselle, in the 
campaigns of 1794 and 1795, and was one 
of the most enthusiastic partisans of the re- 
volutionary measures at that epoch. He was 
appointed general of brigade in 1796, and 
was, subsequently, raised to the rank of ge- 
neral of division. As such, he served with 
the army of Italy, and was entrusted with 
the military command of Turin. He after- 
wards made the campaign of 1799, with the 
army destined to combat the Austro-Russian 
forces ; aud was shut up, with Massena, in 
Genoa, where he was wounded and made 
prisoner in a sortie. The battle of Marengo, 
which terminated in favour of France, gave 
him an opportunity of returning home. 

On the elevation of Buonaparte to the 
chief consulate, the proofs of courage and 
ability which Soult had shown, occasioned 
his being appointed to command a corps of 
observation, in the kingdom of Naples. In 
1803, he was named Commandant of the 
corps at St. Omer’s, and afterwards Marshal 
of France, on the establishment of the impe- 
rial dignity. In 1805 he commanded at 
Boulogne, and, subsequently, one of the di- 
visions of the grand army destined to act in 
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Austria. He passed the Rhine at Spire, on 
the 26th of October, penetrated into Suabia, 
and afterwards marched on Augsburg, of 
which he took possession, and also of Mein- 
ingen, which was surrendered to him in a 
cowardly manner by General Spangen. At 
the battle of Austerlitz, he commanded the 
centre of the army, and contributed, by a very 
vigorous attack, to the success of that day. 
He distinguished himself, also, at the bat- 
tles of Jena and at Eylau. On the peace of 
Tilsit, he was appointed to a command in 
Spain ; and, on the 10th of November, 1808, 
he attacked the army of Estremadura, put 
the Spaniards to the route, and seized on 
Burgos and Santander. He was next charged 
with the army to observe the movements of 
Sir John Moore, at Salamanca ; and he pur- 
sued the English to Corunna, where, how- 
ever, he was defeated.* M. Soult was after- 
wards sent into Portugal, where, at first, he 
obtained some success; but he was soon fol- 
lowed by the British army, under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, which forced the passage of the 
Douro, and nearly made him prisoner in 
Oporto. He was compelled to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat, with the loss of his artillery 
and baggage; and, arriving in Galicia, he 
joined Marshal Ney. Joseph Buonaparte 
having lost the battle of Talavera, Marshal 
Soult marched, in conjunction with Ney and 
Mortier, to his succour; and on their ap- 
proach, Lord Wellington retired into Portu- 
gal. At this time, he was appointed major- 
general of the French armies in Spain ; and 
it was under his advice and direction that 
Joseph Buonaparte gained the battle of Oc- 
cana, on the 19th of November, 1809. He 
was next charged with the conquest of An- 
dalusia ; and he, in consequence, forced the 
passages of the Sierra Morena, and marched 
on Seville, of which he took possession. He 
subsequently reduced Badajoz, which fortress 
he strongly garrisoned. The allies advanced 
to recover that place, and the battle of Al- 
buera followed, in which he was repulsed by 
Marshal (now Lord) Beresford, with great 
loss. Marmont, however, having joined him, 
the siege was raised in consequence; and 
Soult sent a part of his forces to disperse the 
army of Murcia. The French continued to 
retain positions in the south of Spain for 
two years ; during which time, Soult levied 
large contributions, and furmed immense 
Magazines, till he was at length compelled 
to retire from that quarter. After the battle 
of Salamanca, he evacuated Andalusia ; and 
the French armies, with the exception of 
that of Marshal Suchet, were concentrated at 
Burgos. M. Soult was now recalled, in 
order to be sent into Germany; he was, 
however, soon summoned back. The loss of 


® To the honour of Soult he it recorded, that, at 
Corunna, he has erected a monument to the memory 
of the brave Sir John Moore. E2 


the battle of Vittoria having exposed the 
frontiers of France, the marshal was sent to 
Bayonne, to take the command of the rem- 
nant of the routed French corps. He spee- 
dily organized a formidable force. with which 
he twice endeavoured to deliver Pampelana : 
the allies then advanced on the French ter- 
ritory, and he was twice repulsed—first, at 
the battle of the Adour, but particularly that 
of Orthes, on the 27th of February, 1814; 
his defeat in which obliged him to retire 
upon Tarbes, in order to cover Toulouse ; 
which had the effect of leaving Bordeaux 
open, and brought about the events that re- 
stured the Bourbons. Soult, at this time, 
published a proclamation, in which he dis- 
covered great zeal in the cause of Napoleon. 
Arrived at Toulouse, a bloody battle ensued, 
which led to the surrender of that city to the 
allies; and he retreated towards Castel- 
naudary. On the re-establishment of the 
Bourbons, the king confided to Soult the 
command of the thirteenth military division, 
and the government of Brittany. In Decem- 
ber, 1814, he was made war-minister ; and, 
in this capacity, he was particularly anxious 
that the king should give the congress at 
Vienna to understand, that France was pre- 
pared for war. In the council, he said to 
the king: “Sire, say but a word, you shall 
have 400,000 bayonets to support your pre- 
tensions at the congress of Vienna.” He 
was, however, subsequently denounced in the 
Chamber of Peers; and the consequence 
was, that he resigned his situation, and was 
succeeded by the Duke de Feltre. On the 
return of Napoleon, Soult was raised by him 
to the peerage, and appointed to high mili- 
tary command. He fought at Fleurus and 
Waterloo; and, on the entrance of the allies 
into the capital of France, he retired with 
the army beyond the Loire. He subse- 
quently withdrew to the chateau of Malzieu, 
in the department of Lozere, where he was 
arrested by the national guard, and con- 
ducted as a prisoner to Mende. By order of 
the king, he was, however, set at liberty.— 
In a few days after, he was comprised in the 
ordonnance of the 24th of July. On his ba- 
nishment, he published a ir, with the 
view of refuting the charge of treason, 
brought against him for adhering to Napo- 
leon on kis return. In February, 1816, he re- 
tired to Dusseldorf, the country of his wife. He 
was, however, included in the amnesty, and his 
military distinctions have been since restored. 

Marshal Soult has been honoured with 
the confidence of Louis Phillippe, whose 
choice of his Excellency as his Representa- 
tive at the recent Coronation was a most 
interesting circumstance. Marshal Soult 
has here met in friendship his old antago- 
nist, the Duke of Wellington, and nothing 
can be more gratifying than the cordiality 
of the two heroes. 
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CHURCHYARD SKETCHES. 


“ How sweet and solemn, all alone, 
With reverend step, from stoue to stone, 
In a small village churchyard lying, 
O’er intervening flow'rs to move ! 
And as we read the names unknown 
Of young and old, to judgment gone, 
And hear, in the calm air above, 
Time onward swiftly flying. — 
To meditate in Christian love 
Upon the dead and dying !"—W11s0n. 


1—a VILLAGE CHURCH. 


Time, on its reverend brow, 
Had wreath'd the ivy dark, 
But ages could not bow 
Jehovah's sacred ark ; 
Magnificently old it stood, 
Surrounded by a stately wood, 
That fringed the sunny hill, 
Where oft, on summer nights sublime, 
Its bells would give their tuneful chime, 
Responsive to the rill. 
The rude but skilful architect 
Its ancient walls had strangely deck’d 
With characters grotesque and quaint, 
Tilustrative of sage and saint ; 
Its windows were enamell’d rich 
With heraldric designs, 
And sculptur’d saints in many a niche 
Seem’d starting from their shrines ; 
Its portal wide, o’er which the yew 
Its shadowy branches broadly threw, 
Coeval with the church appear'd, 
And by a kindred hand was rear’d. 


How sweet, when twilight o’er the sky 
Was stealing on its dove-like wings, 
To hear the viewless breezes sigh, 
Like music from a wind-harp’s strings ! 
How sweet, within the gloomy shade, 
By spectral yews and larches made, 
To mark the changing shadow glide 
Along the sun-dial’s moss-grown side ! 
A sabbath calm surrounds the pile, 
And sauctifies the air; 
Because Jehovah's holiest smile 
Has lit its altar there. 


Rise proudly on thy throning hill, 
Thou sanctuary of God! 

And let thine ancieut pathway still 
By peasants’ feet be trod. 

Thy tower shall be a beacon light, 
The eye of faith to guide, 

And break the gloom of Sorrow’s night 
On Truth’s celestial tide ; 

To thee the wanderer’s heart shall turn, 
When worn-with care and grief, 

And find, beside the mouldering urn, 
The boon which gives relief. 

Rise proudly on thy native hill, 
Thou sanctuary of Him, 

Whose mighty throne is standing still 
Between the Cherubim ! 


Il.—a VILLAGE CHURCHYARD. 


Tuov lonely spot! how many years 
Successively have flown, 

Since thy first mourner wept her tears 
Upon thy dial stone! 

That stone was chisell’d by a hand 
Of which no rude memento tells, 

Se with cold Oblivion’s band 
To th’s sepulchral cells ; 

The dial still proclaims the hour 
Tranemitted from the sky, 

But Death, with unrelenting power, 
Has elos’d the sculptor’s eye. 


It lies upon a sunny hill,— 
This place of many tombs; 
And on the margin of its rill 
The water-plantain blooms ; 
The rill, with softer tones than words, 
When summer-eves are dim, 
Invokes the minstrelsy of birds 
To sing their sunset hymn ; 
And, gushing from its sources clear, 
It whispers music to the ear. 


This patriarchal yew has wav'd 
Five hundred years or more, 

And many a wintry storm has brav'd, 
And mock’'d the thunder’s roar; 

Its boughs have rear’d their darkling plumes 
Amid the gloomy sky, 

When a voice unearthly from the tombs, 
Sent up its startling cry. 
The old and young, beneath its shade, 
Have sat and heard the sabbeth bell 
Breathe its wild music through the glade, 
And ou the breezes swel! ; 

Bnt now they slumber in the earth 
Their footsteps often press’d, 

And the turf, which gives the violet birth, 
Enshrines their place of rest. 

Thou sweet and sacred solitude ! 
The mouzner's eye may trace 

On thy mementos, lone and rude, 
The records of a race! 

Youth,—with a flush of ardent pride,— 
That meteor of the soul,— 

And Age, with change and sorrow tried, 
Have wou the heavenly goal. 

The moral which the tomb bequeaths 
A sadness with it brings, 

And more impressive music breathes 
Than Song's impassion'd strings. 

Aud in this lonely solitude, 
Where Ruin haunts the nameless stone, 

What vigils on the heart intrude, 
And make its shrine their own! 

*Tis then the lost of early life 
In all their loveliness return, 

And beam upon the clouds of strife, 
Like roses ou an urn. 


THE ROYAL PURPLE. 


Mucu having of late been said of “ the royal 
purple robe,” “ purple velvet,” and “ purple 
cloth,” in describing the ceremonies of the 
Coronation, it may be of timely interest to 
glance at the early employment of the colour 
purple for purposes of regal state. 

It is well known that the purple dye ob- 
tained from certain species of shells has been 
in use from the earliest periods. Moses, 
B.C. 149], makes mention of it in several 
places, and he used much wool of a purple 
colour in the works of the tabernacle, and in 
the garments of the high priest. (Exodus, 
xxvi. xxviii. 5,6.) This the Israelites must 
have brought from Egypt with them, and, 
from the quantity in their possession, it can- 
not have been very scarce in that country. 
It was used as royal roves by the kings of 
Midian, 3.e. 1249, (Judges, viii. 26); and 
B.c. 606, the Babylonians covered their idols 
with garments of purple. (Jeremiah, x. 9; 
Baruch, vi. ak Re the same time, it was 
also the royal colour among these people ; and 
we find that Daniel, after explaining the 
writing on the wall, as a special mark of fa- 
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vour, was clothed in purple. (Daniel, v. 7.) 
Alexander Balas, king of Syria, sent Jona- 
than Maccabeus a crown of gold, and a pur- 
robe, allowing him to take the title of 
ing’s friend.* The band, or Cydaris, which 
formed the essential part in the old Persian 
diadem, was composed of a twined substance 
of purple and white ; and anybody below the 
royal dignity presuming to wear these colours, 
unsanctioned by the king, was guilty of a 
transgression of the law, deemed equal to 
high treason. 

Although, in after times, it was almost 
exclusively known by the name of Tyrian 
purple, yet it appears to have been only on 
the decline of the great commercial city of 

re that it was manufactured there. It is 
mentioned by Ezekiel, (xvii. 7.) 8. c. 588, as 
being imported from the Isles of Elisha, 
(Peloponnesus); and Aristotle, as late as 
B.c. 340, makes no mention of its being 
brought from Phoenicia. In his time, the 
best and largest shells were from Sigzsum and 
Lectum, on the promontory of Troas, and the 
smaller and inferior from Eripus and Caria. 
When, however, Tyre had lost its commerce, 
and became an inferior place, the chief sup- 
ply of Europe was drawn from it, though we 
find it imported into Rome from Lacedemon, 
and manufactures of it in various parts of 
italy as late as a.p. 14. During the earlier 
periods of the Roman republic, it was solely 
worn by the kings and patricians; but, in 
later times, Pliny informs us, that cloth of 
this colour was so common as to be employed 
as tapestry, and for the covering of furni- 
ture, by all the better classes of citizens. He 
also remarks, that so great was its antiquity, 
that the introduction of it was unknown to 
him; and adds from the chronicles then ex- 
tant, that Romulus and his successors used 
it,—which was, perhaps, only the same as 
saying that the first invention of it could not 
be traced. The Grecian tradition, but which, 
of course, was only a fable, was, that Hercu- 
les Tyrius was the first discoverer of it; his 
dog by chance having eaten the shell-fish, 
and returned to him with his lips tinged with 
the purple colour. Da Costa imagines that 
the dyeing qualities of the periwinkle were 
known to the ancient British, and quotes the 
authority of the Venerable Bede, who lived 
(on the sea-coast) in the early part of the 
eighth century. 


® Maccabees, i. 20. These references are from 
Calmet’s Dictionary, art. Purple, where they are dis- 
tiuetly understood to refer to the dye from the shell. 

+ Sir Robert Ker Porter’s Travels, quoted in 
Horne’s Introduction to the Holy Scriptures. 

+ Bede lived at Jarrow, about five miles from the 
mouth of the river Tyne, which there divides the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland, and the 
tocks on that coast, at the present day, abound with 

. this shell; indeed, so plentiful are they, that it may 
almost be said, acres of rocks are hidden from sight 
by the clustering of the fish, intermixed with the 
Balanus elongatus, and young of the Mytilus edilis ; 
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Among the Greeks, Lycu ordered the 
Lacedemonians to clothe their soldiers with 
scarlet, (purple,) the reason of which insti- 
tution either seems to have been because this 
colour is soonest imbibed by cloth, and most 
lasting and durable, or on account of its 
brightness and splendour, which the lawgiver 
thought conducive to raise the men’s spirits; 
or, lastly, because it was most proper to con- 
ceal the stains of blood. In war, a purple 
garment was frequently placed on the end of 
a spear, and used as a flag or signal. 

And though Jesus Christ was clothed in 
purple before his crucifixion, as a mark of 
derision, yet at this time it does not appear 
to have been either universally or necessarily 
worn by princes. Herod, when giving au- 
dience to the ambassadors from Tyre and 
Sidon, is described as being dressed in “ royal 
apparel,’ which was not purple, but, as Jose- 
phus tells us, was wholly of silver. 

Goguet and Heeren have respectively 
brought together much interesting informa- 
tion with regard to the purple of antiquity. 
The pre-eminence given at the present day 
to purple, as a royal colour, is undoubtedly a 
result of the ancient preference which arose 
when the relative superiority of purple to 
other colours was greater than at present. 
Among heathen nations, a persuasion was 
even entertained that in the purple dye there 
lay some peculiar virtue for appeasing the 
wrath of the gods. Purple was also the dis- 
tinguishing mark of great dignities among 
several nations. It is said, that when the 
beautiful purple of Tyre was first discovered, 
the sovereign to whom it was presented ap- 
ptopriated it as a royal distinction. Homer 
intimates that it was only worn by princes ; 
and this limitation of its use was common 
among other nations. It seems very likely 
that, as there were several purples held in va- 
rious degrees of estimation, it was only some 
particular shade of purple that was reserved 
for a royal or godlike distinction. 

It is important to understand that the 
word “ purple ”’ in ancient writings does not 
denote one particular colour. Pliny mentions 
the difference between some of the purples : 
one was faint, approaching to our scarlet, and 
this was the least esteemed; another was a 
very deep red, approaching to violet; and a 
third was a colour compared to that of coa- 
gulated bullock’s blood. The most esteemed 
Tyrian purple seems to have been of this last 
colour. We say ‘“ the most esteemed,’’ be- 
cause it appears that even the Tyrian purple 
was not one particular colour, but a class of 
animal dyes, as distinguished from vegetable 
—varying in shade of purple from the most 
faint to the most intense. 

The shells which afford this purple dye in- 
habit all the shores of the Mediterranean, 


and the supply is quite sufficient to have served for 
an extensive manufaeture of the dye. 
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but the best were procured at Tyre, theisland nation robes of Henry II. and Richard I. 


of Meninx, the coasts of Getulia and La- 
conia, and the island of Coa, in the Egean 
Sea. The real Murex, or Purple Whelk, was 
fished for and caught with small and delicate 
nets. The season for catching them was in 
the spring, when the dye was deepest and 
best. It is contained in a small white vein 
in the neck of the fish, and in its natural 
state is a thin and almost colourless liquid. 
The shell was carefully broken off, and as the 
dye loses its value when the fish is dead, it was 
cut out alive: the rest of the fish was useless. 

This juice is not now used in dyeing ; the 
art of preparing it is lost, apparently in con- 
sequence of as good or better dyes having 
been discovered, which can be obtained with 
much less trouble and expense. The Pho- 
nicians excelled all other people in the use of 
this colouring matter, whence arose the great 
fame of the purples and scarlets of Tyre and 
Sidon; so that they were much in request 
among great people, and formed the prevailing 
fashion among the higher ranks of society. 
The hue of the Tyrian dye was of a very deep 
red, soft, and shining; the colour of a rose, 
but approaching to black, or like a very deep 
shade of the colour now called dase. Of course, 
the word purple,* as at present understood, 
conveys a wrong impression. The beauty 
and variety of the colours, it would seem, were 
more the result of art than a natural property 
of the material. The desired hue was ob- 
tained by differentiy tinted juices, the. hue 
being varied by the order of application; the 
mixing and preparation being a process of 
much skill. The Phoenicians are also under- 
stood to have possessed the art of throwing 
a peculiar lustre into their colours, by making 
other tints play over it, producing what is 
called “ shot colour.” This, perhaps, was 
the greatest secret of their art. The Phoeni- 
cian dyeing seems to have been at all times 
performed in the wool; the purple dye being 
applied to all sorts of stuffs, linen, cotton, 
and, in later times, silk. 

Of the precise period at which the English 
sovereigns adopted purple as their state co- 
lour, we have no record at hand. The ear- 
liest monumental effigy of an English sove- 
reign. is that of Hemy.II., at Fontevraud, 
(see. Mirror, vol. xxix. p.290;) in which the 
mantle is of a deep, reddish chocolate, and 
the dalmuatica, or long tunic, is crimson. — 
The mantle of Richard I., who reposes in 
the same tomb with Henry, is painted blue, 
with an ornamental gold border; his dalma- 
tic, or super-tunic, being red. John, at 

* Worceste:, wore acrimson robe. From these 
effigies, and from the illuminated MSS, of 
the period, we learn, also, that the coro- 

* Scarlet was indifferently used for purple by the 
early writers, and included “all the gradatious of 
colours formed by a mixture of blue and red, from 


indigo to crimson.” —Vide Illustrations of Northern 
Antiquities, 4to, Edinb, 1814. p. 36, 


were composed of two tunics, (the upper 
with loose sleeves, called a dalmatica,) of 
nearly equal lengths, and girded round the 
waist by a rich belt, over which was worn 
the mantle, splendidly embroidered, the 
crown, the sword, the jewelled gloves, boots 
and spurs, without rowels. The same drese 
was worn also on state occasions. 

“ We first hear of velvet in England at the 
coronation of Henry III. and his queen; 
when the citizens who attended the ceremony 
wore robes worked with gold, over vestments 
of silk. To the furs of sables, foxes, &c., 
we now find added those of ermines, mar- 
tens, and squirrels, the vair and the mine- 
vair, or miniver. Two mantles, lined with 
ermine, are ordered by Henry for his queen 
and himself; and Matthew Paris speaks of 
the doubled or lined garments for winter, 
belonging to the king and his courtiers.” + 

According to the writer just quoted, Ede 
ward I. “ never wore his crown after the day 
of his coronation, and preferred, to the royal 
garments of purple, the dress of a common 
citizen.” On opening his tomb in West- 
minster Abbey, in 1770, his corpse was dis- 
covered arrayed in a dalmatica, or tunic of 
red silk damask, and a mantle of crimson 
satin. 

The original vestments of the Order of the 
Garter were a mantle, tunic, and capuchon, 
all of blue woollen cloth; and the garter was 
of blue and gold, as at present. The surcoat 
and chaperon were altered by Henry VI. to 
white cloth, which Edward IV. altered to 
purple velvet. ‘It is probable,” says Mr. 
Planché, “that the velvet mantle introduced 
by Henry VI. remained blue, as murrey and 
blue were the colours of the house of York ; 
and similar reasons may have suggested the 
adoption of colours to the various sovereigns: 
blue and white being the Lancastrian colours, 
and blue and scarlet those of the kingdom.,”? 

Of the coronation robes of Richard II1I., 
we have a detailed account in a book, antho- 
rized by an indenture of that king’s ward- 
rober ; wherein we find, that the day before 
his coronation, Richard III. was to ride from 
the Tower to Westminster in a doublet and 
stomacher of blue cloth of gold. “wrought 
with nettes and pyne apples ;” a long gowa 
of purple velvet, furred with ermine, and: a 
pair of short gilt spurs. On the day, of the 
coronation, he appears to have worn two 
complete sets of robes ; one of crimson vel- 
vet, embroidered with gold, and furred with 
miniver pure; the other of purple velvet, 
furred with ermine. 

In the following reign, (Henry VII.,) the 
whole dress of the Order of the Garter was 
of purple velvet. 

With these interesting notes, gathered 
chiefly from Mr, Planché’s popular volume, 


+ Planche’s History of British Costume, p. 95% 
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we conclude our notice of the origin and re- 
gal appropriation of the colour purple, which 
to this day maintains its pre-eminence in the 
ribbon of the Order of the Garter, and the 
majestically-flowing robe; and the cap of the 
superb crown, which, it is hoped, may long 
grace the royal brow. 


Spirit of Discovery. 





SCIENTIFIC NOVELTIES. 
(Selected from the Railway Magazine.) 

New. Carburet of Hydrogen.—A new car- 
buret of hydrogen has been extracted in 
France from the oil of potatoes. It consists 
of $6 of carbon and 14 of hydrogen, and the 
density of its vapour is 5-06. 


Animal Temperature.— By a series of ex- 
periments continued daily, except in rough 
weather, and on a few other occasions, from 
April, 1836, to Nov. 6, 1837, on ten men of 
La Bonité, during her voyage round the 
world, it appears that the heat of the hu- 
man body rises or falls with like changes in 
the external atmosphere. It sinks slowly 
in passing from a hot to a cold clime; it 
rises more rapidly in the contrary passage ; 
but it is more marked in some individuals 
than in others. The same men exhibited, 
however, only a single degree of Cent. dif- 
ference under a change of 40° of external 
temperature ; that is, at Cape Horn, when 
the temperature was 0° Cent., and in the 
Ganges, near Calcutta, where the air was 

Cent. 

Phosphorescence of the Sea.—By the 
researches made in the French ship La 
Bonité, in her recent voyage round the 
world, it appears that the phosphorescence 
of the sea is not inherent in the water, but 
essentially due to the presence of organized 
matter, and is owing to animals of different 
classes. Atcording to M. Robart, this pro- 
perty of phosphorescence in the northern 
seas is occasioned by animal matter held in 
solution, and not .by the presence of ani- 
malcules. 

Submurine Volcano.—It appears from a 
collection of many facts by M. Daussy, that 
a submarine volcano exists in latitude 0° 20° 
S., and longitude 22° west of Paris, Nu- 
therous vessels passing about this point 
have experienced shocks as if they had 
struck on a coral rock, or sand-bank ; noises 
have been heard under water; the ships 
have been agitated ; and cinders have been 
found floating about. 


Improvement in Buildings.—A commis- 
sion has been issued by the Académie des 
Sciences, at the instance of MM. Montgol- 
fier and Dubouchat, to examine a new sys- 
tem of construction which they have in- 
vented, for rendering edifices lighter without 
abstracting from their solidity, and, at the 
same time, diminishing the chances.of fire. 
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Galvanic Battery.—A large company lately 
met at the Adelaide Gallery to witness some 
experiments with a powerful galvanic battery 
of 100 pair of double plates. The experiments, 
which consisted in the fusion of various me- 
tals, the decomposition of water, &c., were 
very brilliant, and proved the high powers of 
the machine ; 3 cubic inches of water were 
decomposed in ds, 4in 50, 5 in 65, 6 
in 90, 7 in 105, and 8 in 120. 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
By his Sons, Robert Isaac Wilberforce, M. A., and 
Samuel Wilberforce, M.A. 

[Tue materials of this work are the Diaries 
of its amiable subject; his private corres- 
pondence ; MS. memoranda, dictated by him 
late in life; and recollections of his conver- 
sation. With these the biographers have 
produced five volumes, numbering upwards 
of 2,000 pages, and they promise more. 
They have given to the present work an 
interest @ da Boswell; and, Mr. Wilberforce 
not having been so grave and starched a 
person in society as many persons have 
supposed, there are several details in these 
volumes which, at least, possess Novelty for 
the general reader. As this Life was not 
published at the time of the Birthplace of 
Mr. Wilberforce being illustrated in the 
Mirror, (see vol. xxx. p. 200,) we were 
unable to profit by its information respect- 
ing his early years, which we now quote. | 


At School. 


OF the early years of William Wilberforce 
little is recorded. His frame from infancy 
was feeble, his stature small, his eyes weak, 
. -@ failing which, with many rich mental 
endowments, he inherited from his mother. 
It was one amongst the many expressions of 
his gratitude in after-life, “ that I was not 
born in less civilized times, when it would 
have been thought impossible to rear so deli- 
cate a child.” But with these bodily infir- 
mities were united a vigorous mind, and a 
temper eminently affectionate. An unusual 
thoughtfulness for others marked his young- 
est childhood: “TI shall never forget,” says a 
frequent guest at his mother’s, “ how he 
would steal into my sick room, taking off his 
shoes lest he should disturb me, and with an 
anxious face looking through my curtains to 
learn if I was better.” At seven years old 
he was sent to the grammar-school of Hull, 
of which Joseph Milner was soon afterwardag 
master. “ Even then his elocution was so 
rematkable,” says the younger Milner,* at 
that time his brother’s assistant, “that we 
used to set him upon a table, and make him 
read aloud, as an example to the other boys.”’ 


* Isaac Milner, afterwirds Dean of Carlisle. 





Thus he spent two years, going daily from 
his father’s house to school with his “satchel 
on his shoulder,” and occasionally visiting 
his grandfather, at Ferriby, a pleasant village, 
seven miles distant, on the Humber. The 
death of his father, in the summer of 1768, 
transferred him to the care of his uncle, 
William Wilberforce; and, after a week’s 
residence at Nottingham,* he was sent to 
live with him at Wimbledon, and in St. 
James’s Place. Such was then the standard 
measure of private education, that the school 
at which he was soon afterwards placed was 
of the meanest character. “ Mr. Chalmers, 
the master, himself a Scotchman, had an 
usher of the same nation, whose red beard— 
for he scarcely shaved once a month—I shall 
never forget. They taught writing, French, 
arithmetic, and Latin . . with Greek we did 
not much meddle. It was frequented chiefly 
by the sons of merchants, and they taught, 
therefore, every thing and nothing. Here I 
continued some time as a parlour boarder: 
I was sent at first amongst the lodgers, and 
I can remember even now the nauseous food 
with which we were supplied. and which I 
could not eat without sickness.”+ 

He remained two years at this school, 
spending his holidays at his uncle’s house, 
with occasional visits to Nottingham and 
Hull He is described at this time as “a 
fine sharp lad,’’ whose activity and spirit 
made up in boyish sports for some deficiency 
of strength. One incident of these years 
deserves special notice, from its assisting, as 
he thought, to form what was undoubtedly 
a striking feature in his later character. He 
received from the late John Thornton, the 
brother of his aunt, with whom he was tra- 
velling, a present, much exceeding the usual 
amount of a boy’s possessions, intended to 
enforce the precept with which it was accom- 
panied, that some should be given to the 
poor. 

Early Impressions. 


When he quitted Hull, no great pains had 
been taken to form his religious principles. 
His mother, indeed, was a woman of real ex- 
cell ‘nce, as well as of great and highly culti- 
vated talents, but not possessed at this time 
of those views of the spiritual nature of reli- 
gion, which she adopted in later life: “ She 
was what I should call an Archbishop Til- 
lotson Christian.’{ But in his uncle’s 
house he was subjected to a new and power- 
ful influence. His aunt was a great admirer 
of Whitfield’s preaching, and kept up a 
friendly connexion with the early methodists. 
The lively affections of his heart, warmed by 
the kindness of his friends, readily assumed 


* At the house of A. Smith, Esq., father to the 
present Lord Carrington, who had married his mo- 
ther’s sister. 

+ Conversational Memoranda, 

3 Ibid. 
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their tone. A stranger* has noticed the 
rare and pleasing character of piety which 
marked his twelfth year; and there can be 


little doubt that the acquaintance with. 


holy Scripture, and the habits of devotion 
which he then acquired, fostered that bap- 
tismal seed which, though long dormant, was 
destined to produce at last a golden harvest. 

He has -himself recorded his deliberate 
judgment of this early promise. “ Under 
these influences my mind was interested by 
religious subjects. How far these impres- 
sions were genuine I can hardly determine, 
but at least I may venture to say that I was 
sincere. There are letters of mine, written 
at that period, still in existence, which accord 
much with my present sentiments.” ... 
“A packet from Hull, enclosing letters of 
mine from Pocklington school, rather too 
much in the style of the religious letters of 
that day. and (astonishing !) asking my leave 
to publish them. As I cannot doubt my 
having expressed the sentiments and feelings 
of my heart, I am sensibly impressed with a 
sense of the dreadful effects of the efforts 
afterwards used but too successfully to wean 
me from all religion, and to cherish the love 
of pleasure and the love of glory in the open- 
ing bud of youth.” 

* How eventful a life,” he says, in looking 
back to this period in his thirty-eighth year, 
“has mine been, and how visibly I can trace 
the hand of God leading me by ways which 
I knew not! I think I have never before 
remarked, that my mother’s taking me from 
my uncle’s when about twelve or thirteen, 
and then completely a methodist, has pro- 
bably been the means of my being connected 
with political men, and becoming useful in 
life. 1f I had stayed with my uncle, I should 
probably have been a bigoted, despised me- 
thodist ; yet to come to what I am, through 
so many years of folly as those which elapsed 
between my last year at school and 1785, is 
wonderful. Oh the depths of the counsels 
of God ! what cause have I for gratitude and 
humiliation !’’§ 

The symptoms of his changing character 
were perceived with great alarm at Hull, and 
it was at once determined that his mother 
should repair to London, and remove him 
from the dangerous influence.|| He returned 
with her to Yorkshire, quitting his uncle’s 
family with deep regret. His presence had 
kindled their parental feelings, and he had 


* Private Journal of J. Russel, Esq., to whom, at 
this time, he sat for his picture, and of whom he says 
afterwards, “ Mr. Russel painted my picture for W. 
Hey. He paiuted me above thirty years before. A 
religions man; very high church indeed.” Diary, 
July 31, 1801. 

+ MS. Memoranda. 

; Diary, Jan. 1, 1801. 

Journal, April 14, 1797. 

| His auut expressed openly her sorrow that he 
should be removed from the oppurtunities of a reli- 
gious life. “ You should not fear,” replied his mo- 
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soon returned them the affection of a son. 
“I deeply felt the parting, for I loved them 
as parents: indeed, I was almost heart- 
broken at the separation.” “I can never 
forget you,” he wrote to his uncle, “ as long 
as I live.” 

At twelve years old he returned to his mo- 
ther’s house, where it became the object of 
his friends, by the seductions of gaiety and 
self-indulgence, to charm away that serious 
spirit which haé taken possession of his 
youthful bosom— 

“ Et sanctos restinguere fontibus ignes.” 


The habits of society in Hull assisted their 
design. “ It was then as gay a place as 
could be found out of London. The theatre, 
balls, great suppers, and card-parties, were 
the delight of the principal families in the 
town. The usual dinner hour was two 
o’clock, and at six they met at sumptuous 
suppers. This mode of life was at first dis- 
tressing to me, but by degrees I acquired a 
relish for it, and became as thoughtless as 
the rest. As grandson to one of the principal 
inhabitants, I was every where invited and 
caressed: my voice and love of music made 
me still more acceptable. The religious 
impressions which I had gained at Wimble- 
don continued for a considerable time after 
my return to Hull, but my friends spared no 
pains to stifle them. I might almost say, 
that no pious parent ever laboured more to 
impress a beloved child with sentiments of 
piety, than they did to give me a taste for 
the world and its diversions.”* The strength 
of principle they had to overcome was indeed 
remarkable. When first taken to a play, it 
was almost, he says, by force. At length, 
however, they succeeded; and the allure- 
ments of worldly pleasure led his youth nway 
from all serious thought. At home there 
was nothing but gaiety and amusement; at 
school there was little diligence or restraint. 
He was placed, soon after his return to Hull, 
with the Rev. K. Basket, master of the en- 
dowed grammar-school of Pocklington, and 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; a man of easy and polished manners, 
and an elegant, though not profound scholar. 
Here he was treated with unusual liberality ; 
but, especially during the latter part of his 
stay, he led a life of idleness and pleasure. 
His talents for general society, with his rare 
skill in singing, rendered him every where an 
acceptable guest, and his time was wasted in 
a round of visits to the neighbouring gentry. 
Already, however, he gave proofs of an active 
mind, and one remarkable anticipation of his 
future course is yet remembered. “ His abo- 
ther, with a caustic allusion to her peculiar tenets ; 


“ if it be a work of grace, you know it cannot fail.” 
“ Billy,” said his grandfather, “shall travel with 


Milner as soon as he is of age; but if Billy turns 


methodist, he shall nut have a sixpence of mine.” 
* MS. Memoranda, 


mination of the slave trade,” writes a surviv- 
ing schoolfellow,t “ he evinced when he was 
not more than fourteen years of age. He 
boarded in the master’s house, where the 
boys were kept within bounds. I lived in 
the village. One day he gave me a letter to 
put into the post-office, addressed to the 
editor of the York paper, which he told me 
was in condemnation of the odious traffic in 
human flesh.” He cultivated also a taste 
for literature. “ He greatly excelled all the 
other boys in his compositions, though he 
seldoin began them till the eleventh hour.” . 
For his own amusement he committed Eng- 
lish poetry to memory,} and he went up to 
the University “ a very fair scholar.” 


At College. 

With the self-indulgent habits formed by 
such a life, he entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Oct. 1776, at the age of seven- 
teen years. And here he was at once ex- 

to new temptations. Left, by the 
death of his grandfather and uncle, the 
master of an independent fortune, under his 
mother’s sole guardianship, “ I was intro- 
duced,”’ says he, “ on the very first night of 
my arrival, to as licentious a set of men as 
can well be conceived. They drank hard, 
and their conversation was even worse than 
their lives. I lived amongst them for some 
time, though I never relished their society, . . 
often, indeed, I was horror-struck at their 
conduct, .. and after the first year I shook 
off in at measure my connexion with 
them.” For the last two years he spent at 
Cambridge he was the centre of a higher 
circle. Amiable, animated, and hospitable, 
he was a universal favourite. ‘“‘ There was 
no one,” says the Rev. T. Gisborne, “ at all 
like him for powers of entertainment. Al- 
ways fond of repartee and discussion, he 
seemed entirely free from conceit and vanity.” 
He had already commenced the system of 
frank and simple hospitality, which marked 
his London life. “ There was always a 
great Yorkshire pie in his roums, and all 
were welcome to partake of it. My rooms 
and his were back to back; and often, when I 
was raking out my fire at ten o'clock, I heard 
his melodious voice calling aloud to me to 
come and sit with him beture I went to bed. 
It was a dangerous thing to do, for his amus- 
ing conversation was sure to keep me up so 
late, that I was behind-hand the next morn- 
ing.’ He lived much at this time amo 
the Fellows of the college. “ But those,” 
he says, “ with whom I was intimate, did 

+ Rev. T.T. Walmsley, D.D. 

~ Southey remarks of “ Beattie’s Minstrel” —Life 
of Cowper, vol. ii. p. 180—** No poem has ever given 
ol Py ey AK I 
cel in stage oO ‘e a 
and auttege pete : most delightful their 
poner 5 lt he “ Minstrel” was at this time his 
especial favourite, and was learned by heart during 
his morning walks. 
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not act towards me the part of Christians, or 
even of honest men. Their object seemed to 
be, to make and keep me idle. If ever I 
appeared studious, they would say to me, 
‘Why in the world should a man of your 
fortune trouble himself with fagging?’ I 
was a good classic, and acquitted myself 
well in the college examinations; but ma- 
thematics, which my mind greatly needed, 
I almost entirely neglected, and was told 
that I was too clever to require them. 
Whilst my companions were reading hard 
and attending lectures, card parties and idle 
amusements consumed my time. The tutors 
would often say within my hearing, that 
‘ they were mere saps, but that I did all by 
talent.’ This was poison to a mind con- 
stituted like mine.” This life of idleness at 
college was only exchanged in vacation time 
for the ordinary gaieties of Hull, now in- 
creased by the presence of the militia, or for 
journeys in search of pleasure with his 
mother and sister. It was surely of God’s 
especial goodness that in such a course he 
was preserved from profligate excess. For, 
though he could say in after-life, that upon 
the habits thus formed by evil influence 
and unbounded license “ he could not look 
back without unfeigned remorse,” yet he had 
rather to deplore neglected opportunities of 
moral and intellectual profit, than vicious 
practice or abandoned principles.® 

“ I certainly did not then think and act as 
I do now,” he declared long afterwards ; 
“ but I was so far‘from what the world calls 
licentious, that I was rather complimented 
on being better than young men in gene- 
ral.” 
Diligently did he strive in after-years to 
supply the omissions of his youth; but to 
the end of life he ceased not to deplore a 
certain want of mental regularity, which he 
traced to the neglect of early discipline ; 
and he subsequently remonstrated with the 
tutor to whose charge he had been confided, 
on the guilt of suffering those, of whom he 
was in some sort the guardian, to inflict 
upon themselves so irreparable an injury. 
That there was even in this time of thought- 
lessness a hidden vein of deeper feeling was 
shown by his refusing, when unexpectedly 
required, to declare his assent to the Articles 
of the Church, though the refusal cost him 
for a time the convenience of an academical 
degree. Further inquiry removed his hesi- 
tation, but he would not at mature age, 
when his education was completed, declare 
his concurrence in religious dogmas which 
he had not examined.t 

® Lord Clarendon, his friend at college, and through 
life, thus describes his conduct :—* He had never, in 
the smallest degree, a dissolute character, however 
short his early habits might be of that constant piety 
and strictness, which was soon perfected in hishappy 


disposition.” 
+ A.B. 1781: A. M, 1788, Graduati Cantab. 
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NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE ROUND THE 
WORLD, IN 1835-6-7. 
By W.S. W. Ruschenberger, M.D. 


Tue second volume opens with the follow- 
ing sketch of the capital of Siam :—] 


Bankok 


Is built upon the river Meinan, at a point 
where it is about half a mile wide, and 
perhaps twenty miles in a direct line from the 
sea. It extends about two miles and a half 
up and down the river, and from a mile to a 
mile and a half on each side of it. Bankok 
proper is on the right or western bank, 
while that on the left, from the palace being 
situated there, is named Sia-Yut’hia, but to 
the eye it appears all one town. It is irre- 
gular in its plan, and is every where inter- 
sected by canals. The streets are dirty and 
narrow; the paved walk in the middle being 
scarcely wide enough for two persons to 
walk abreast. ‘The reason for this, accord- 
ing to the Siamese, is, that there are no two 
of the same rank in the kingdom, and eti- 
quette does not permit individuals of different 
degrees to walk side by side! Many of the 
houses are extensive, but the greater portion 
of them are miserable bamboo huts, without 
any appearance of comfort. Trees are every 
where numerous, and the frequent “ W ats” or 
Boudhist temples, with their gilt and glazed- 
tiled roofs and spires, sparkling in the sun, 
give to the city a picturesque appearance, 
and an air of wealth and magnificence. 
Each side of the river is lined with houses, 
every one a shop, built on rafts of bamboo, 
moored or staked to the banks. The fronts 
are open like verandas, wherein various goods 
are exposed for sale. A row of Chinese 
junks, from two to six hundred tons each, 
extend for more than two miles, at anchor 
in the middle of the stream, where they 
often remain for months, retailing their car- 
goes; and though streets, canals, and river, 
are crowded with people and boats, there is 
neither the bustle nor buzz of the multitude 
which would be found in an equally dense 
eager in any Christian city. From day- 
ight until dark the river presents an ani- 
mated scene. The gondolas of this Eastern 
Venice, called sampans, are of every variety 
of size, from the mere nutshell to that 
moved by half a dozen paddles; and there 
are some of large dimensions, permanently 
occupied by whole families, along the banks 
of the canals. 
[To this we add a few further extracts :] 


Amphibious Child. 


Not long ago, Bankok presented the 
singular phenomenon of an amphibious 
infant, that forsook the mother’s breast, 
and betook itself to the water on all occa- 
sions. Luck-loi-nam, literally the. child of 
the waters, swam when she was but one year 
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old; and in 1832, when she had attained 
three years of age, was frequently seen 
swimming in the river. Her motions were 
not like those of other swimmers; she 
floated without any apparent exertion, turn- 
ing round and round. When not in the 
water she was cross and discontented, and 
when taken out cried and strove to return ; 
if indulged, she tumbled and rolled about, 
seemingly with unalloyed pleasure. Luck- 
loi-nam, though well formed, could neither 
walk nor speak, but uttered a gurgling, 
choking sound, in the throat. Her vision 
was imperfect, and up to the time men- 
tioned, she had never eaten any thing but 
her mother’s milk. She usually applied to 
the breast, on being taken out of the river, 
by her own consent. The mother of the 
child of the waters was a fine-looking wo- 
man, and had given birth to four children ; 
two males and two females. The two bro- 
thers are dead, and the sister, eight or nine 
years of age, was always seen swimming in 
company, to protect the child of the waters 
against accidents, and give her directions, 
that she might not get too near the boats, 
or the banks of the river. She has not been 
lately seen, and is supposed to be dead. 
Gaming in Siam. 

The taxes on taverns, or, more strictly 
speaking, tippling-shops, and on gambling 
estublishments, are farmed to licensed indi- 
viduals, without whose permission no one can 
sell spirituous liquors, or open a gambling- 
house, without incurring a heavy penalty. 
Individuals are not permitted to play in pri- 
vate, not even beneath their own rooftree; 
but, in order to gratify this passion, must re- 
pair to some one of the many licensed 
establishments, except at certain periods, 
when the law is suspended. A general per- 
mission to gamble is granted three times a 
year; three days at the commencement of 
the Chinese new year, three days at the 
commencement of the Siamese new year, 
and three days at another season. During 
these periods, all classes may be seen, assi- 
duously waiting upon dame Fortune’s smiles 
or frowns, read in the turning of cards or 
throwing of the dice. In these privileged 
times wealth often changes hands ; beggars 
become rich, and the affinent are reduced to 
penury. In these periods, too, a taste for 
play, under the influence of an almost uni- 
versal example, becomes irresistible, and 
when the law again becomes operative, those 
who have been unlucky resort to licensed 
tables to repair their shattered fortunes, and 
those who have been fortunate, in order to 
increase their gains. The honourable and 
productive avocations of society ure tor- 
saken, or much neglected ; wealth is squan- 
dered; intemperance and frequent quarrels 
ensue; and often, under the weight of over- 
whelming despair, the gambler, as in other 
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countries, ends his not yet mature exist- 
ence by suicide. . 

A species of lottery has been introduced 
by the Chinese, which has attracted much 
attention, and is much in accordance with 
the tastes of the people. An indefinite num- 
ber of tickets are sold, upon which is writ- 
ten the name of some one of thirty-six titled 
cards, which the purchaser may designate. 
Once a week one card is turned up, and 
those whose ticket bears the title win, and 
receive thirty for one; the purchaser being 
at liberty to pay any sum he pleases for the 
ticket. 

A Strange Creature. 


Among the strange animals belonging to 
Siam, there is one described under the name 
of Khon Paa, which belongs to the known ge- 
nus of natural history. This animal has been 
seen by the Prince Momfanoi, and hundreds 
of others, yet we must confess that we are in- 
clined to doubt the accuracy of description. 
The Khon Paa resembles man; it is five 
feet high, walks erect, has no knee-joints, 
and runs faster than a horse. Should he 
accidentally fall, he is forced to crawl toa 
tree, or something else, by which he again 
raises himself on his feet. His skin is as 
transparent as a China horn lantern; his en- 
trails are distinctly seen through it, and his 
abdomen shines like « looking-glass—credit 
gui vult, non ego. Under the superstitious 
notion that the presence of the animal in 
Bankok was unlucky, his owners were bam. 
booed, and all their property confiscated by 
the king for bringing him there. This treat- 
ment caused so much terror, that no one has 
since ventured to bring a specimen of the 
beast from his native lurking-place. 


Royal Elephants at Siam. 

The small elephant is the beauty of her 
race. She has a soft white skin, a beauti- 
ful chestnut-coloured eye, and a most com- 
plaisant manner of dispasing of sugar-cane 
and bananas from the hand of the stranger. 
The other white elephant is a very much 
larger animal; but the skin is of a yellowish 
hue. Both are supposed to be animated 
by the transmigrated souls of Siamese mo- 
narchs. 

The spotted elephants are all large. With © 
the exception of the ears and shoulders, 
which are speckled rather than spotted, 
their colour is dark and uniform. The fore- 
head of each animal is painted black, the 
outline of which is white, and traces the 
form of a headcloth. 


A Siamese Temple. 

The walls were ingeniously inlaid with 
gems, and the roof and cornices were richly 
gilt and enamelled. We ascended a halt- 
dozen steps upon the floor of a magnificent 
portico. The dvor of ebony, inlaid with 
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ivory, stood open ; but a splendid screen hid 
the interior of the sanctuary. We entered, 
and were not less dazzled with the view be- 
fore us, than we had been by that of the 
outside walls. The ceiling was lofty, and 
curiously carved. A large cut-glass chan- 
delier hung from its centre, and many Chi- 
hese paintings and lamps were suspended 
around the walls. A subdued light disclosed 
the great altar of Boudha, not far from the 
middle of the temple. Its whole structure 
is of a pyramidal form, and is about thirty 
feet high. Two or three wax-tapers were 
burning at its base, and there was a rug 
spread before them on the floor. A large 
lotus-plant, at least five feet high, of virgin 
gold, stood upon the left. Numerous small 
figures of the god surrounded the richly- 
carved altar, which was surmounted by a 
figure of two feet high, said to be cut 
out of a single emerald. This idol has 
two brilliants, flashing light through the 
temple, in place of eyes, which cost in Bra- 
zil 20,000 dollars. The value of the whole 
god is inestimable. I doubted its genuine- 
ness, but Prince Momfanoi assured me he 
was positive that it was an emerald, and not 
a beryl, as I suggested. 


Tea-drinking in Siam. 
Tea was served in earthen pots, and 
drank from porcelain cups without saucers. 


A tea-pot and cup were placed before each 
person present, on a salver of pure gold, set 
with precious stones. Water-basins and 
cups, chunam-box, and spittoons of fine 
gold, were borne on sulvers of the same 
metal. Fruit and confectionary were pre- 
sented on salvers six feet in circumference, 
with pedestals two feet high, of richly em- 
bossed silver. Silver spoons and forks were 
on the several dishes, from which the com- 
pany were expected to help themselves, 
without using a separate plate. 


Odd Etiquette. 


At the Siamese court, when the American 
Embassy passed the screen, they removed 
their hats, and, as they advanced to the 
open alley above-mentioned, made three 
bows, according to previous agreement. At 
the lowest end of this alley, at a great dis- 
tance from the throne, they sat down upon 
the carpet, carefully turning their feet be- 
hind, that his Magnificent Majesty might 
not be shocked by the sight of those lowly, 
booted members; for they did not consent, 
like the Anglo-Bengal mission under Mr. 
Burney, to leave their shoes outside, and ap- 
pear barefoot, at the risk of finding, as he 
did, that they had been stolen. Previously 
to his audience with the King in 1833, when 
negotiating the Treaty which was now being 
concluded, Mr. Roberts positively refused to 
take off his shoes on entering the presence, 
except on the condition that he should keep 
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on his hat. After a great deal of discussion, 
it was no longer insisted on that he should 
appear barefooted, and he was the first 
foreigner who, with his shoes on, saw his 
Majesty of Siam. 


The Public Journals. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY.—BY BOZ. 
[Tus month’s No. (1V.) is, indeed, capi- 
tal, and makes up for the comparative tame- 
ness of its predecessor. As we do not follow 
the narrative of the work, our plan is to 
detach sketches and artificial 5i¢s, with which 
Mr. Dickens’s writing generally abounds. 
Thus, in the Number betore us, we have a 
fracas of Nicholas with Squeers, the York- 
shire schoolmaster, graphically told. And, 
in the best style of this very original observer 
of “ common people,’’ and common life, are 
the following sketches, perhaps eqnal to any 
thing that Boz has hitherto produced in this 


vein. | 
London Lodgings. 

In that quarter of London in which Golden 
Square is situated, there is a by-gone, faded, 
tumble-down street, with two irregular rows 
of tall, meagre houses, which seem to have 
stared each other out of countenance years 
ago. The very chimneys appear to have 
grown dismal and melancholy, from having 
had nothing better to look at than the chim- 
neys over the way. Their tops are battered 
and broken, and blackened with smoke; and 
here and there some taller stack than the 
rest, inclining heavily to one side, and top- 
pling over the roof, seems to meditate taxing 
revenge for half a century’s neglect, by 
crushing the inhabitants of the garrets 
beneath. 

The fowls who peck about the kennels, 
jerking their bodies hither and thither with a 
gait which none but town-fowls are ever seen 
to adopt, and which any country cock or hen 
would be puzzled to understand, are perfectly 
in keeping with the crazy habitations of 
their owners. Dingy, ill-plumed, drowsy 
flutterers, sent, like many of the neighbouring 
children, to get a livelihood in the streets, 
they hop from stone to stone in forlorn search 
of some hidden eatable in the mud, and can 
scarcely raise a crow among them. The 
only one with any thing approaching to a 
voice, is an aged bantam at the baker’s, and 
even he is hoarse in consequence of bad living 
in his last place. 

To judge from the size of the houses, they 
have been at one time tenanted by persons 
of better condition than their present occue 
pants; but they are now let off by the week 
in floors or rooms, and every door has almost 
as many plates or bell-handles as there are 
apartments within. The windows are for 
the same reason sufficiently diversified in 
appearance, being ornamented with every 
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variety of common blind and curtain that can 
easily be imagined ; while every doorway is 
blocked up and rendered nearly impassable 
by a motley collection of children and porter 
pots of all sizes, from the baby in arms and 
the half-pint pot, to the full-grown girl and 
half-gallon can. 

In the parlour of one of these houses, 
which was perhaps a thought dirtier than 
any of its neighbours—which exhibited more 
bell-handles, children, and porter pots, and 
caught, in all its freshness, the first gust of 
the thick black smoke that poured forth night 
and day from a large brewery hard by, hung 
a bill announcing that there was yet one 
room to let within its walls, although on 
what story the vacant room could be—regard 
being had to the outward tokens of many 
lodgers which the whole front displayed, 
from the mangle in the kitchen-window to 
the flower-pots on the parapet—it would have 
been beyond the power of a calculating boy 
to discover. 

The common stairs of this mansion were 
bare and carpetless; but a curious visiter 
who had to climb his way to the top, might 
have observed that there were not wanting 
indications of the progressive poverty of the 
inmates, although their rooms were shut. 
Thus the first-floor lodgers, being flush of 
furniture, kept an old mahogany table—real 
mahogany —on the landing-place outside, 
which was only taken in when occasion 
required. On the second story the spare 
furniture dwindled down to a couple of old 
deal chairs, of which one, belonging to the 
back-room, was shorn of a leg and bottom- 
less. The story above boasted no greater 
excess than a worm-eaten wash-tub; and 
the garret landing-place displayed no costlier 
articles than two crippled pitchers, and some 
vroken blacking-bottles. 


A Party in Lodgings. 

“The Kenwigses’’ were the wife and 
olive branches of one Mr. Kenwigs, a turner 
in ivory, who was looked upon as a person 
of some consideration on the premises, inas- 
much as he occupied the whole of the first 
floor, comprising a suite of two rooms. Mrs. 
Kenwigs, too, was quite a lady in her man- 
ners, and of a very genteel family, having an 
uncle who collected a water-rate; besides 
which distinction, the two eldest of her little 
gitls went twice a week to a dancing-school 
in the neighbourhood, and had flaxen hair 
tied with blue ribbands hanging in luxuriant 
pigtails down their backs, and wore little 
white troasers with frills round the ancles— 
for all of which reasons, and many more, 
— valid, but too numerous to mention, 

ts. Kenwigs was considered a very desirable 
person to know, and was the constant theme 
of all the gossips in the street, and even three 
or four doors round the corner at both ends. 
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It was the anniversary of that happy day 
on which the church of England, as by law 
established, had bestowed Mrs. Kenwigs 
upon Mr. Kenwigs, and in grateful comme- 
moration of the same, Mrs. Kenwigs had 
invited a few select friends to cards and 
supper in the first floor, and put on a new 
gown to receive them in, which gown, being 
of a flaming colour, and made upon a juvenile 
principle, was so successful, that Mr. Ken- 
wigs said ‘the eight years of matrimony, and 
the five children, seemed all a dream, and 
Mrs. Kenwigs younger and more blooming 
than the very first Sunday he kept company 
with her. 

Beautiful as Mrs. Kenwigs looked when 
she was dressed though, and so stately that 
you would have supposed she had a cook 
and housemaid at least, and nothing to du 
but order them about, she had had a world 
of trouble with the preparations; more indeed 
than she, being of a delicate and genteel 
constitution, could have sustained, had not 
the pride of housewifery upheld her. At 
last, however, all the things that had to be 
got together were got together, and all the 
things that had to be got out of the way 
were got out of the way, and every thing 
was ready, and the collector himself having 
promised to come, fortune smiled upon the 
occasion. 

The farty was admirably selected. There 
were first of all Mr. Kenwigs and Mrs. Ken- 
wigs, and four olive Kenwigses, who sat up 
to supper, firstly, because it was but right 
that they should have a treat on such a day; 
and secondly, because their going to bed in 
presence of the company, would have been 
inconvenient, not to say improper. Then 
there was the young lady who had made 
Mrs. Kenwigs’s dress, and who—it was the 
most convenient thing in the world—living 
in the two-pair back, gave up her bed to the 
baby, and got a little girl to watch it. Then, 
to match this young lady, was a young man, 
who had known Mr. Kenwigs when he was 
a bachelor, and was much esteemed by the 
ladies,"as bearing the reputation of a rake. 
To these were added a newly-married couple, 
who had visited Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs in 
their courtship, and a sister of Mrs. Ken. 
wigs’s, who was quite a beauty; besides 
whom, there was another young man, sup- 
posed to entertain honourable designs upon 
the lady last mentioned, and Mr. Nogys, 
who was a genteel person to ask, because he 
had been a gentleman once. There were 
also an elderiy lady from the back parlour, 
and one more young lady, who, next to the 
collector, perhaps was the great lion of the 
party, being the daughter of a theatrical 
fireman, who “ went on ’”’ in the pantomime, 
and had the greatest turn for the stage that 
was ever kuown, being able to sing and 
recite in a manner that brought the tears 
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into Mrs. Kenwigs’s eyes. There was only 
one drawback upon the pleasure of seeing 
such friends, and that was, that the lady in 
the back parlour, who was very fat, and 
turned of sixty, came in a low book-muslin 
dress and short kid gloves, which so exaspe- 
rated Mrs. Kenwigs, that that lady assured 
her sister in private, that if it hadn’t hap- 
pened that the supper was cooking at the 
back parlour grate at that moment, she cer- 
tainly would have requested its representative 
to withdraw. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Kenwigs, “ wouldn’t 
it be better to begin a round game ?”’ 

“ Kenwigs, my dear,’”’ returned his wife, 
“ I am surprised at you. Would you begin 
without my uncle ?” 

“I forgot the collector,” said Kenwigs; 
* ob, no, that would never do.” 

‘* He’s so particular,”? said Mrs. Kenwigs, 
turning to the other married lady, “ that if 
we began without him, 1 should be out of 
his will for ever.’’ 

Dear!” cried the married lady. 

“ You’ve no idea what he is,” replied Mrs. 
Kenwigs; “and yet as good a creature as 
ever breathed.” 

“ The kindest-hearted man that ever was,” 
said Kenwigs. 

“ It goes to his heart, I believe, to be 
forced to cut the water off when the people 
don’t pay,” observed the bachelor friend, 
intending a joke. 

«« George,”’? said Mr. Kenwigs, solemnly, 
“ none of that, if you please.” 

‘¢ It was only my joke,” said the friend, 
abashed. 

“< George,” rejoined Mr. Kenwigs, “a 
joke is a werry good thing—a werry good 
thing ; but when that joke is made at the 
expense of Mrs. Kenwigs’s feelings, I set 
my face against it. A man in public life 
expects to be sneered at—it is the fault of 
his elewated sitiwation, not of himself. Mrs. 
Kenwigs’s relation is a public man, and that 
he knows, George, and that he can bear; 
but, putting Mrs. Kenwigs out of the ques- 
tion (if 1 could put Mrs. Kenwigs out of the 

mestion on euch an occasion as this), I have 
the honour to be connected with the collector 
by marriage; and I cannot allow these 
remarks in my—” Mr. Kenwigs was going 
to say “ house,” but he rounded the sentence 
with “ apartments.” 

At the conclusion of these observations, 
which drew forth evidences of acute feeling 
from Mrs. Kenwigs, and had the intended 
effect of impressing the company with a deep 
sense of the collector’s dignity, a ring was 
heard at the bell. 

“That’s him,” whispered Mr. Kenwigs, 
greatly excited, “ Morleena, my dear, run 
down and let your uncle in, and kiss him 
directly you get the door open, Hem! Let’s 
be talking.” 


Adopting Mr. Kenwigs’s suggestion, the 
company spoke very loudly, to look easy and 
unembarrassed ; and almost as soon as they 
had begun to do so, a short old gentieman, 
in drabs and gaiters, with a face that might 
have been carved out of ignum vita, for any 
thing that appeared to the contrary, was led 
playfully in by Miss Morleena Kenwigs, 
regarding whose uncommon Christian name 
it may be here remarked, that it was invented 
and composed by Mrs. Kenwigs previous to 
her first lying-in, for the special distinction 
of her eldest child, in case it should prove a 
daughter. 

“ Qh, uncle, I-am so glad to see you !” 
said Mrs. Kenwigs, kissing the collector 
affectionately on both cheeks. “So glad!” 

‘* Many ot returns of the day, my 
dear,” replied the collector, returning the 
compliment. 

Now this was an interesting thing. Here 
was a collector of water-rates without his 
book, without his pen and ink, without his 
double knock, without his intimidation, kis- 
sing—actually kissing—an agreeable female, 
and leaving taxes, summonses, notices that 
he had called, or announcements that he 
would never call again for two quarters’ due, 
wholly out of the question. It was pleasant 
to see how the company looked on, quite 
absorbed in the sight, and to behold the nods 
and winks with which they expressed their 
gratification at finding so much humanity in 
a tax-gatherer. 

“ Where will you sit, uncle?” said Mrs. 
Kenwigs, in the full glow of family pride, 
which the appearance of her distinguished 
relation occasioned. 

‘‘ Anywheres, my dear,” said the collector ; 
“ T am not particular.” 

Not particular! What a meek collector ! 
If he had been an author, who knew his place, 
he couldn’t have been more humble. 

“Mr. Lillyvick,” said Kenwigs, addressing 
the collector, ‘‘ some friends here, sir, are 
very anxious for the honour of—thank you— 
Mr. and Mrs. Cutler, Mr. Lillyvick.” 

“ Proud to know you, sir,” said Mr. Cutler, 
“ I’ve heerd of you very often.” These were 
not mere words of ceremony ; for Mr. Cutler, 
having kept house in Mr. Lillyvick’s parish, 
had heard of him very often indeed. His 
attention in calling had been quite extraor- 
dinary. 

“ George, you know, I think, Mr. Lilly- 
vick ?”? said Retvige. “ Lady from down 
stairs — Mr. Lillyvick, Mr. Snewkes — Mr. 
Lillyvick. Miss Green— Mr. Lillyvick. Mr. 
Lillyvick.— Miss Petowker, of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. Very glad to make two 
public characters acquainted. Mrs. Ken- 
wigs, my dear, will you sort the counters ?”” 

Mrs. Kenwigs, with the assistance of 
Newman Nogys, (who, as he perfurmed 
sundry little acts of kindness for the children 
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at all times and seasons, was humoured in 
his request to be taken no notice of, and was 
merely spoken about in a whisper as the 
decayed gentleman), did as she was desired, 
and the greater part of the guests sat down 
to speculation, while Newman himself, Mrs. 
Kenwigs, and Miss Petowker, of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane, looked after the supper table. 

While the ladies were thus busying them- 
selves, Mr. Lillyvick was intent upon the 
game in progress, aud as all should be fish 
that comes to a water-collector’s net, the dear 
old gentleman was by no means scrupulous 
in appropriating to himself the property of 
his neighbours, which, on the contrary, he 
abstracted whenever an opportunity presented 
itself; smiling good-humouredly all the while, 
and making so many condescending speeches 
to the owners, that they were delighted with 
his amiability, and thought in tieir hearts 
that he deserved to be Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at least. 

After a great deal of trouble, and the admi- 
nistration of many slaps on the head to the 
infant Kenwigses, whereof two of the most 
rebellious were summarily banished, the 
cloth was laid with great elegance, and a 
pair of boiled fowls, a large piece of pork, 
apple-pie, potatoes and greens, were served ; 
at sight of which, the worthy Mr. Lillyvick 
vented a great many witticisms, and plucked 
up amazingly, to the immense delight and 
satisfaction of the whole body of admirers. 

Very well and very fast the supper went 

3 no more serious difficulties occurring 
than those which arose from the incessant 
demand for clean knives and forks, which 
made poor Mrs. Kenwigs wish more than 
once that private society adopted the princi- 
ple of schools, and required that every guest 
should bring his own knife, fork, and spoon, 
which doubtless would be a great accommo- 
dation in many cases, and to no one more so 
than to the lady and gentleman of the house ; 
especially if the school principle were carried 
out to the full extent, and the articles were 
expected, as a matter of delicacy, not to be 
taken away again. 

Everybody having eaten every thing, the 
table was cleared in a most alarming hurry, 
and with great noise; and the spirits, 
whereat the eyes of Newman Noggs glist- 
ened, being arranged in order, with water 
both hot and cold, the party composed them- 
selves for conviviality ; Mt. Lillyvick being 
stationed in a large arm-chair by the fire- 
side, and the four little Kenwigses disposed 
on a small form in front of the company, with 
their flaxen tails towards them, and their 
faces to the fire. 

[The dance of Morleena Kenwigs, and the 
scena of Miss Petowker, which follow, with 
the parental comments thereon, are “ very 
natural ;” and the Number concludes with an 
interruption of the party, the cause of which 
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is adroitly reserved for next month. In tact, 
as well as in a nice perception of the ridicu- 
lous, in humour, simplicity, pathos, and clear 
narrative, Boz certainly ranks foremost of his 
class. | 


TEA-DRINKING. 
(From Autobiographical Sketches, by Mrs. Crawford.) 
How highly tea was estimated for a consi- 
derable period after its introduction into this 
country, may be inferred from the minute- 
ness and delicacy of the cups and spoons 
which were then in use, of which, as a sort 
of curiosity at the present day, most per- 
sons have seen various specimens. The cups 
were chiefly, and probably for some time 
exclusively, those which were imported from 
China along with the tea. Their use being 
passed away, they are now preserved as 
ornaments, not only in cabinets and bou- 
doirs, but in the good old-fashioned corner- 
cupboards and mantel-shelves in the coun- 
try; and though the figures on many of 
them are highly grotesque, yet the exquisite 
delicacy and transparency of the fabric, and 
the richness of colour and elaborateness of 
some of the designs, must be allowed to be not 
only curious, but extremely beautiful. The 
spoons formerly employed were of course in 
due proportion to the fragile pieces of porce- 
lain which were to receive them ; for had any- 
thing like a tea-spoon of modern dimensions 
been placed in one of the fairy tea-cups of 
the olden time, it would not only have up- 
set, but probably broken it in pieces. Along 
with the service of silver plate, which I have 
formerly mentioned as having been pre- 
sented by Queen Anne to my ancestor, Sir 
Charles Hedges, then one of her secretaries 
of state, was a set of the tea-spoons of that 
eriod, but which differed in some respects 
rom any others that I have seen. The bowl, 
which was very small and shallow, was of a 
square, or shovel-shape, with raised flut- 
ings; and the handle or stalk was remark- 
ably slender, and terminated in a small em- 
bossed rose. Altogether, the appearance, 
though antique, was extremely rich and ele- 
gant. 

For some time after the introduction of 
tea into this country, and until the com- 
mencement of the last century, it was sold 
as high as from two to three guineas a 
pound. I recollect to have read that, in 
the reign of Charles IJ., a couple of pounds 
were presented, I think by the East India 
Company, to that monarch as a truly royal 
offering, and that, of course, not so much 
from its price, as from its great novelty and 
rarity. Whea I was last in the North, I 
was told an amusing anecdote, which serves 
to show how little tea was known in some 
parts of England, even so recently as the 
commencement of the reign of George III. 
It was about that period that a young man, 
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anative of Westmoreland, who had settled in 
London, end succeeded very well in busi- 
ness, sent to his mother in the country a 
present of a pound of fine tex. The good 
old dame was 2 little puzzled at first how to 
proceed with it; -but at length she put the 
whole into the Aai/pot, with,» due propor- 
tion.of water, and boiled it for about half 
an hour. She'then strained off the decoc- 
tion, which she threw away; and when her 
husband came home to dinner, she served 
up the fea-leaves in ‘a large dish, with a 
piece of nice fat-bacon smoking at the top, 
telling the good man that she had prepured, 
by way of a treat, their son John’s present 
from Lunnon. The worthy couple tried, 
by alternate administrations of pepper and 
salt, to render the mess pulutuble, but all in 
vain. They both agreed that common greens 
were far preferable ; and when the old dame 
wrote to thank her son John, she told him 
80, begging, at the same time, that he would 
not spend “any more of his money on such 
new-fangled stuff.” : 

Strange as this mode of taking tea may 
appeet, I have heard that in China, where 
there is an excess of population above the 
ordinary means of support, the natives, after 
having prepared and taken an infusion from 
the tea, somewhat in the same manner as 
we do in this country, reserve the leaves for 
a subsequent meal, and eat them cold, as a 
salad, with oil and vinegar. Possibly, how- 
ever, this may only be the practice with the 
poorest of the people, though I fancy the 
poor aré there a very numerous class. 

As ‘to ourselves, tea has of course gradu- 
ally‘dropped its luxurious character with its 
rarity, until, from the small beginnings al- 
luded ‘to, it has now become one of the 
necessaries of life. In spite of all that may 
Occasionally be said or written against it, I 
confess myself to be a decided advocate for 
this delightful and most refreshing beverage. 
* 1f,”? as 1 recollect to have once hexrd ‘a 
fady say to a medical gentleman, who was 
declaiming fearfully against what he called 
its poisonous qualities, “if it be’a poison, it 
is at“all events a slow one, ‘for many irivete- 
rate tea-drinkers have attained. a very putri- 
archal age.” | ; 
; In’a word, I believe this pretended poison 
keeps pace only in’ its ‘operation with the 
‘wasting of the lamp of life, and, unless when 

ed to.that excess in which of course the 
best things are hurtful, that it is rather con- 
dutive to the prolongation of human exist- 
énce, The poets have generully been the 
advocates of tea, ‘as favouring their sweet 
inspirations. Cowper has beautifully cele- 
brated its praises, in his charming poem of 
The Task ;"’ and Waller. says— me 
«The muse’s feiend, our id,” 

‘ Repress those predagies | the nN 
*’~ And keep that palace of the soul serene, 
Fit for her birth-day to saldte-a qreen.” 


When, however, I hear of men of genius 
and studious persons taking etrong infusions 
of green tea, to keep themselves awake over 
the midnight and even the morning lamp, 
thus-perverting the wise laws of nature, it 
always appeurs to me a sort of lamentable 
suicide, enry Kirke. White, and many 
others of the-gifted band, who fell early vic- 
tims to consumption, resorted to this infu- 
sion, as a stimulus to ward off man’a most 
soothing and honest friend, sleep, for.which, 
with its consequent loss of :h » if not of 
life, even Fame itself is but a poor substi- 
tute-—Metropolitan. +: » |: 
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. © The Lancers.”—Mr.: Planché thus ‘il- 
lustrates the origin of ‘the dance carried by. 
our. modern ment :—.“ In the Bayeux 
tapestry, William and his principal knights 
are seen with lances, ornamented with flags 
and ‘streamers, ‘which were termed, in .the 
language of that day, Gonfanous,: or. Goufa- 
lons. . Upwards of seven hundred years have 
elapsed. since the Conquest; the lance has 
again become an English military: weapon, 
and-the streamer is still attached to it.” A 
Norman knight, bearing a lance, -will be 
found, engraved from the Bayeux. tapestry, 
in the Mirror, vol. xxiii. p. 136. : 
Self-examination will ‘tell’ those persons 
who are disposed to be most severé on dis- 
tinguished minds, that if their lives Kave nut 
incurred ‘public censure, ‘its abserice is ‘less’ 
attributable to the infléxible rectitade of their 
conduct, than to ‘the’ fortunate obscurity of 
their lives.--Charles Butler. , 


Prayer of the Minister of the Cumbrays, 

two miserable islands in the mouth of ‘the 
Clyde :—**O Lord, bless and be gracious 
to the Greater and the Lesser Cumbrays ; 
and, in thy mercy, do not forget the adja- 
cent islands of Great Britain and Jrelayd.” 
This is nos natamus with a venge- 
ance !—Sir W- Scotvs Ditiry. * 
. Sir. Walter Scott compares aged sheep or 
wethers to some old dowager ladies and. 
gentlemen of his | tunce:. no one 
cares about them till 
k springy see how t 
the kidneys and the chine. 
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